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Editorial 


OR the information of members in the Forces, further particulars 
ke the Library views-letter are given herewith. 

(a) Names and addresses of prospective correspondents should 
be sent to the Hon. Editor, J. F. W. Bryon, c/o Central Library, Becken- 
ham, Kent, for forwarding to his military address, which will, presumably, 
change from time to time. 

(b) A list of these names will be circulated to all participants. 

(c) The letter, when received, should be read, comments made on a 
separate sheet of paper, and the whole, letter and comments, posted to 
the next on the list. 

(d) Any librarian is eligible for membership, whether still engaged in 
the profession or serving in the Forces. The latter are particularly 
invited to participate, as it will be one way of keeping in touch with 
contemporary problems. 

(e) No entrance fee and no subscription will be charged. Your 
expenses will be limited to postage. 

In case of doubt, send to the Hon. Editor. The main aim is to provide 
library assistants with a soap box for the open expression of views. 
Many ideas are too short in content to be embodied in an article, especially 
those that strike us as we read the professional journals. This cumulative 
Views-letter should enable everyone to have his or her say in the topics 
that concern everyone. 

American correspondents are invited. Political and economic union 
may be hidden behind a gist of discussion, but librarians have shown the 
way to international collaboration before and can do it again. The 
exchange of views made possible by the Views-letter can result in nothing 
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but good. Remembering that everything written in the Letter is personal, 
and carries no authority but that of its writers, the way may be opened 
to a free discussion of our mutual faults with a view to their mutual 
correction. 

Library views-letter depends upon its regular circulation for success, 
Each copy you receive should be passed on as soon as you have digested its 
contents and added your quota of comments. The. period in which this 
may be done will vary considerably, but a broad limit of a fortnight should 
be ample. The Letter will consist of a variety of matter, articles, quota- 
tions, reviews of professional books, and may be criticized as scathingly 
or as austerely as you wish. Letters and articles from contributing mem- 
bers will be welcome, as will items for inclusion in Off the record, 
which is to be an informal notebook of current events of interest to 
librarians. ; 

American members will receive a separate copy of the Letter, in order 
to minimize the time lag between numbers, but they will also have an 
opportunity to see the English version, as will cisatlantic correspondents 
to read the American viewpoint. 

There is a danger of monotony if all numbers are written by one 
hand. If you have anything that you think could be utilized, please send 
it along. 


“ Bloods”? . 
C. M. Stern 


MUST begin by confessing that I am not an authority on “ bloods,” 
|= have I ever at any time in my life been anything of a “ blood” 

reader until last week. You may, therefore, think that I have any 
amount of presumption in getting up and talking about them, but some- 
times a fresh eye sees aspects which later become blurred. But I cannot 
in any case ‘plead to a wide knowledge, and for an altogether more 
mature angle on the subject I would refer you to George Orwell’s essay 
in Inside the whale. What I have done is to read a limited number of 
. copies in order to make some guess at the answers to certain questions. 

Presumably an audience of librarians will consider that ‘* bloods ” 
unmitigated make’ undesirable reading for the young, yet nevertheless 
they have an enormous circulation. This, although influenced by lack 
of other reading facilities—for instance the keenest ““blood”’ readers 
among boys are those who live remote from a public library—must be 





1 A paper read at a meeting of the Association of Children’s Librarians. 
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explained by certain good qualities which they evidently possess. My 
first question is, therefore, what are the qualities which make for 
popularity? And my second question is what are the bad qualities 
which are supposed to make every librarian shudder? Are they really 
so bad, and are they fundamental to the “ blood ” ? 

. With regard to the “ blood’s ” good points: I asked an assiduous 
reader why he read them, and gathered that his chief reasons were their 
cheapness and their accessibility. ‘“‘ Why spend so much money on a 
book,” he asked, “‘ when once it’s read it’s done with?” I asked him 
whether he would use a public library if there were one near his home, 
and he replied that possibly he would—it depended on what the books 
were like. Now we have to admit that the Public Library system never 
reaches an enormous number of children in this country. But this is 
only an external reason why such stories are read; the main attraction, 
I should say, could be expressed by the word “ readability.” You don’t 
have to think while you read a “ blood.” The best stories are full of 
action, the worst describe a succession of events, even if these are stupid 
and improbable. Take up a copy of the Wizard at random, for example 
the number for 14th June. The first story is one of Tadbury College 
series, in which the school’s neighbour, Mr. Gridberry, described as 
“a mean, bad-tempered old gent,” has but one aim in life, namely, in 
the words of the title, “‘ to burst that blinking school.” The head master, 
and I was surprised to find this in several stories, is an ineffectual but 
quite pleasant creature. The situations are quite impossible, as when, 
for instance, Mr. Gridberry opens up an old “ right of way ” through 
the school by. knocking holes in the classroom walls and allowing ice- 
cream vendors and all the normal traffic of the road to ride through 
the room between the master and the boys. A ridiculous situation cer- 
tainly, but with obvious humorous possibilities. I rather like this 
hilarious sort of impossibility—you get it in Alice in wonderland—but 
the sort of impossibility I do object to I shall come to later. The second 
story in this number is also quite incredible—part of a sequel story about 
a prison camp in Germany which has an underground passage down 
which the prisoners go to commit acts of sabotage in the neighbourhood, 
and a mysterious secret service agent who appears only as a voice “ off” 
in the correct Edgar Wallace tradition. Then there are two “ wild west ” 
stories, full of cattle-stealing and bank-robbing excitements, and, lastly, 
the weakest story in the issue, one episode of a serial where a British 
he-man and his faithful—but apparently half-witted—Indian attendant 
outwit the entire Italian army in the Libyan desert. (They do this 
regularly each week.) The said Indian is, incidentally, capable of 
beating the Italians with the sole aid of a cricket-bat; this is meant to 
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be funny, but it won’t help the young reader to appreciate Crete or 
Norway or Dunkirk. 

All these stories, as you sée, are full of action, escapes, robberies, 
and sudden death. There is not much humour, and what there is is 
pretty obvious though not mischievous. But “ blood” humour can be 
quite good. Take this, for example, from Radio fun of 28th June: 

** * Boys,’ said Mr. Child, junior master of the Fourth, ‘I have an 
especial announcement from Dr. Seal. An aerial circus is coming to 
Puddleton——’ 

“* * Hurrah !’ shouted the boys excitedly. 

*** There will be a number of machines available to the public for 
joy flights’ continued Mr. Child. 

“** Hurrah !’ shouted the boys again. 

*** And Dr. Seal wishes it to be known that the boys of this school 
are strictly forbidden-joy flights—or even visits to the circus ! ’ concluded 
Mr. Child. 

*** Oh!’ came the dismal chorus of sighs. Now the news was out, 
they weren’t surprised. The Head was a bit old-fashioned in his ideas. 

** * Nevertheless,’ continued Mr. Child, ‘ aviation is a fascinating 
subject, and I think we will devote this morning’s lesson to it. Now, 
I daresay a good many of you boys would like to find yourselves up in 
the sky with an aeroplane, eh ?’ 

*** Well, I shouldn’t like to find myself up there without it, sir!’ 
said Tommy Trinder. 

“* Ha, ha, ha!’ laughed the boys. 

“* A foolish jest, Trinder!’ snapned Mr. Child. ‘ Now, to the 
beginner in aviation, getting a machine into the air is not a difficult 
operation. I remember the first time I took off, I put the machine into 
a bank.’ 

“**T bet the manager was wild, wasn’t he, sir?’ asked Monty Martin. 

“** The manager ?’ repeated Mr. Child. 

“** Yes, the bank manager, sir,’ said Monty. ‘ Did you damage the 
bank much when you put the machine into it?’ ” 

Perhaps I have said enough of what I have found of the good points 
of “‘ bloods ” to give some guess at the reasons why they are so widely 
read. 

The bad points, unfortunately, are numerous. The first to strike 
the reader is the unpleasant make-up; small type and badly drawn pic- 
tures. I hardly need say more on such an obvious subject. Then there 
is the language used: at its best it is not bad, ‘but at its worst it is a string 
of clichés—the heroes all move like “‘ greased lightning,”’ their muscles 

’ “ ripple ” under thin shirts. This cliché habit is not a matter of language 
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alone, but of ideas also. The hero is described in clichés because he 
himself is the personification of a cliché. Here is the full description of 
the “ rippling muscles’ man: “ A white man stood watching ...a 
look of interest in his keen eyes. He was a big fellow with a firm, 
stubborn jaw. His powerful muscles, etc. . . . He looked just the sort 
of fellow that could break into a whirlwind of activity. John Glynn 
possessed a wild desire for eveilasting adventure, and he was always 
restless when he had no particular job on ‘hand.” After such an intro- 
duction the reader is not surprised that the said John Glynn finds a lost 
civilization in the desert at the peril of his life. Shades of Rider Haggard ! 

A weakness of the “‘ blood” is the sheer stupidity of some of the 
stories. I have already mentioned the Englishman and his Indian 
henchman who defeat the Italian army oncea week. One of their methods 
was to spill ice-cream over the roads so that the Italian tanks and 
armoured cars all went skidding about. I have mentioned, too, the 
ineffectual head master, but could any moderately intelligent boy be 
amused by the following: “‘ A boy. . . had written out a lot of fake 
invitations to the school speech-day . . . of a very insulting nature. . . . 
In this crisis Dr. Webster and the Chairman of the School Board of 
Governors had acted rather foolishly. The Chairman was the County 
Chief Constable, and he had known that Plug Diamond and his gang 
were living in Marlpot. He had-engaged them to hold up a mail van 
so that the letters could be recovered. The hold-up had taken place, 
Plug Diamond had taken possession of the letters, and then had 
promptly proceeded to blackmail the school.” 

There are people, of course, who object to the “‘ penny dreadful ” 
(no longer a penny, alas), because of its very bloodthirstiness. But 
there is blood and horror in the world and it does have to be fought. 
The crucial question is, which side are we on? Let us have as much 
blood and thunder as you like, if the morals of the matter are right. 
And here is where the most serious fault of the “‘ blood” lies. For the 
prevailing attitude is, to my mind, all wrong. To begin with, who are 
the heroes? I have already described one, but really he appears every- 
where except, naturally, in the school stories. In the girls’ stories he is 
the man who helps the girl and would ultimately, we assume, plant a long 
passionate kiss on her lips, but for the fact that the girls in these stories 
are perennially adolescent and never reach the famous last-page situation 
of our adult romances. He is a pretty harmless sort of creature and, 
though his adventures may be exciting, we should find him rather dull 
conversationally. He believes absolutely in his own superiority as an 
English gentleman. (And that is true in spirit even when he happens 
to be an American cowboy.) There are, of course, plenty of foreigners 
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in the stories. The heroine meets her boy friend who is covered in coal 
dust, thinks he is “ a black man ” and faints. That is the sort of attitude 
we get to these “ niggers” as they are usually called, a term covering 
every type of non-European, all of sub-human intelligence, though they 
may have a low native cunning. Scattered through the pages you can 
’ meet the “ evil slant-eyed Chink,” and the treacherous Red Indian out 
only for white man’s blood. Italians, of course, are always “‘ Wops,” 
and Germans “ Huns”; the decent or intelligent member of either 
country simply does not exist. (But here the “ blood” is only aping 
some of its betters.) 

So much for the characters: what of the atmosphere in which they 
move? As regards the boys’ stories, it is at least a black-and-white, 
right-and-wrong background of handsome Englishmen versus the dirty 
dagoes. But girls’ stories seem to have an additional quality of stupidity, 
snobbishness, and ignorance. Take this: “ It’s an agate stone,” Brenda 
said proudly, “‘ a lucky agate stone! All stones with holes in them are 
lucky, but this is luckier than most because agate is my birthstone.” 
What price our scientific education? Or this from the same story: 
“More than once had Marion journeyed to Merivale Manor, more 
than once had she been a guest at parties there, though to be sure, she 
always became acutely conscious of her lack of money when entering 
its expensively kept precincts.” Or this, it so happens from a boy’s 
story: “‘ You’re crazy,” he gasped, “‘ only the very best schools enter for 
the Malton Regatta.” The influence of the films has also a lot to be 
responsible for, but beyond such absurdities as R.A.F. pilots consistently 
talking in the “ O.K., big boss ” style, I don’t know that we can blame 
them very much. 

Briefly, then, my chief complaints are that these “‘ penny dreadfuls ” 
are written to appeal to the lowest intelligence, and that they inculcate 
wrong ideas of behaviour towards foreigners, snobbery, and so on. 
Why do wesnever get as hero a Welsh miner, a Swedish bricklayer, or 
an Indian peasant? Why is the aim always the unearthing of some 
faked-up mystery, rather than the much more exciting discovery, for 
example, of the causes of yellow fever as Amabel Williams Ellis describes 
it in Men who found out? There is no excuse for saying that many books, 
both adult and junior, are equally bad in this respect. More is the pity. 
And yet undoubtedly the “ blood ” does fulfil a want, and not only for 
children who cannot get library books. I wish I had here some of the 
comics I have seen from Spain or Soviet Russia. As for the blood- 
thirstiness from which the “ blood” gets its name, one of the most 
popular and I think one of the best books I have ever had in a junior 
library, was A. S. Neill’s Last man alive. The author went in for blood 
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all right, and for wild flights of imagination and intelligent impossibilities, 
but when he verges on the illogical or unintelligent, his characters: pull 
him up. And, after all, what are the mainstays of our junior libraries— 
Wells, Conan Doyle, R. L. Stevenson, and Buchan—but blood and 
thunder ? 


weaje” 


“Dope Traffic” 
J. F. W. Bryon 


T was H. H. Munro who said that any man who observes the tenets 
J« his creed too strictly is in imminent danger of founding a new 

sect. It is one of our less lovable English traits to accept an uncon- 
scious hypocrisy, to reconcile malpractice with bland preaching. ‘“‘ Eng- 
land is not a pleasant country to live in for anyone who has a sense of 
beauty or humour, a taste for social amenities, a thin skin”—or a 
conscience. In no sphere of life is this so évident as in our book selection 
for public libraries. Our frequent lip service to noble ideals, the recurrent 
harping on the themes of information, culture, and recreation—and a 
balanced stock—these are forgotten as soon as the traveller with the 
wrappers enters our doors. 

My implication of unworthiness in the book selection of contemporary 
librarians may be taken as indicating a form of literary snobbishness— 
the recognition of none but the loftiest of brows among authors and 
readers. But this is not so. Mr. Halsey has applied the term “ Sad 
standards ” to the criteria we accept. They are worse than sad, they are 
despicably despondent, and would seem to have little hope of recovery. 
It is the belief of rogues and pedants that their standard of taste should 
be final, in matters of appreciation, literary, musical, or artistic. They 
will recognize one author and damn another arbitrarily, and demand that 
we accept their judgment as irrevocable. 

But my cavil is not with an outmoded practice. I protest against 
the blatant insincerity of our professional pronouncements. Our 
spokesmen, apparently, see no incongruity in their theoretical pontifica- 
tions on the conference platforms being belied by the practical utterances ° 
on the shelves of their home-reading department. We dare not preach 
the piper-paid policy—that the public library is supported by the many 
and must cater for the majority taste. But it is the basis of our book 
selection in fiction. We prefer ‘a sanctimonious platitudinizing in our 
professional papers and annual reports (to the authority next door) 
while continuing the expenditure of public money on fiction which is a 
betrayal of our faith with the community which pays us. It is of no use 
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to say that the ratepayer is to blame, that it is the public taste and that 
we have no right to withhold from the majority what they demand and 
that for which they are prepared to pay. ; 

To make a judgment in a matter of taste requires a degree of sensi- 
bility higher than that with which the normal voter has been blessed. 
He accepts and enjoins mechanical standards of art and literature, even 
as of ethics. Librarians, who should be better qualified, are sentries 
appointed by them to guard certain standards and values. Too many 
of us are asleep at our posts. 

Is it that we fail to realize the full implication of our public state- 
ments? (I knew a boy who, five minutes after completing an essay on 
“* Safety first,” was killed by an omnibus.) Our repetition of the familiar 
creed becomes more parrot-like. Our protective watch over the standards 
of our provision in fiction becomes more lax. We are content that the 
public should treat the rate-supported library as a cheap appendage of 
the tuppenny types. “‘ We get our books, with our other drugs, at Boots.” 
We beam over-war-stimulated issues—of what ? : 

What, then, is to be the criterion? Are we to exclude all but the 
authors sufficiently dead to rank as subjects for examination syllabuses ? 
What is to be our attitude to the modern novelists? And, if we will not 
buy the trash for which there is such popular demand, where is to be our 
justification ? 

To begin with, the question of standard has arisen. I must risk the 
reader’s disgusted withdrawal by invoking that much-harassed word— 
civilization. It is a theory that public libraries are among the pillars of 
civilization, whose dependence imposes obligations. As with architec- 
ture, this civilization is a delicate affair of intricate adjustments in the 
calculation of strains and stresses. The tensile strength of certain 
members must match the strains imposed upon it. The material, then, 
must reach a recognized, calculable specification. That shall be our 
criterion—vague, perhaps to some, for me, the question as to a novel’s 
or an author’s fitness for the maintenance of culture and its transmission 
to posterity by means of the public library shelves involves no doubts. 
There should be no border-line cases. My three questions are answered 
in this. 

I can still hear the clamour of the piper-paid school of renegade 
librarians. They will attempt to justify their policy on the familiar 
grounds. Their specious arguments could apply as aptly to the pro- 
vision at public expense of slot machines in their libraries—proved 
popularity, increased interest, sprat-to-catch-a-mackerel, borrower- 
admitted-is-a-reader-assured. Their tones are those of the barbarian 
at the club—‘t Name your poison.” 
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Prophylactic provision is wantonly lacking. Novelists whose view 
of humanity appears to the philistine unpleasantly true, unnecessarily 
insistent on the opening of cupboard doors, will be the subject of sus- 
picions, malicious scrutiny, the imposition of cabalistic signs and relega- 
tions to obscurity, or even banishment, though his works may be found 
among those recommended in standard histories of modern literature. 
There is in this attitude a symptom of the uncivilized mind which says, 
“ Go and see what Tommy is doing—and tell him not to.” Censorship 
is inimical to civilization. 

There’s that word again. Because it is inherent in all matters of taste, 
civilization insists on standards. Not on tradition, respect for which 
so often degenerates into conventionality. Our aim is a sensitive and 
cultured public. We are among the few in a position to select and 
provide the means to society’s civilization. This we cannot do effectively 
if we are not ourselves highly civilized. And how many librarians 
presume to that title, can lay valid claim to a sense of values which puts 
the things of the spirit above material considerations, to a realization of 
the relative importance of beauty and thought, and to self-realization ? 
How many of us are so advanced in our mutual seeking after civilization 
as to be capable, in the present joyless vandalism, of tolerance regarding 
others’ beliefs, of cosmopolitanism-in the face of intense nationalism, of 
continued curiosity and individualism during a period in which the mass 
are content to accept and to follow where authority directs ? 

Action is inimical to culture, and war above all things is likely to 
stifle the generous atmosphere essential to civilized living. Some 
librarians had already a warped or undeveloped sense of values, which 
allowed them to buy books for their junior departments by bulk rather 
than by merit, their general adult stock according to the percentage price- 
reduction obtainable. These were the weak points in our defence, 
through which barbarity has advanced, leaving the way open to the 
worst manifestations of obscurantist, philistine traits since hostilities 
began—spy-hunting, jingoism, intolerance, vindictiveness, and all the 
familiar bric-a-brac of an uncivilized community at war. English 
civilization, or what passes for civilization, is so smug, so hypocritical, 
so grossly barbarous and at bottom so brutal that every first-rate English- 
man becomes an outlaw, every conscientious librarian a rebel, in the 
act of supporting with deeds what his representatives have proclaimed as 


the basic tenets of his profession. 
It is our duty to provide the means to civilization. Those who 


create beauty, dissipate ignorance, exude force, change conditions of life 
and enrich its content, must find on our shelves the means to their 
inspiration, and we must have available the record of their achievement. 
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A libéral education, a sense of values—the means to a rich and full 
life—are obtainable through the best in literature. We must provide it, 
Self-development and self-expression are not to be attained through the 
perusal of the mediocre and third-rate fiction on which we squander our 
book-fund. Reading it, our borrowers are.not likely to learn to think 
and feel and discriminate. 

This civilization which we fight to defend is as easily lost by lack of 
reason for defence as by military defeat. And if the professed dissemina- 
tors of culture are among the fifth columnists of philistinism, and use 
their office for the infiltration of the weakening elements in society, the 
battle is already lost—civilization will perish. 

I was amused near Yeovil this summer by the sign: ““ —— ——, 
PROFESSED HAIRDRESSER.” It is not enough to hold up hands in pious 
horror at the low standard of reading. We must take steps to raise 
that level by the elimination of unworthy books. Unless we do, we are 
only professed librarians. We need not like what we get—we can insist 
on getting what we like. This has been said before, many times. It 
must be said again. 

Is this high-falutin’ nonsense? I expect you, patriotic Englishmen, 
will think so. Lenin told Lansbury to go home and convert the Christians 


in England. 
wien 


Books for the Forces 


L. White 


N November 1939 the Library Committee of the Council discussed 
[« use of the library by troops stationed in the Borough. The Com- 

mittee decided that all members of H.M. Forces should be allowed to 
use the library and borrow on the same terms as local residents; that is, 
by completing the application form and obtaining thereon the signature 
of a ratepayer or officer as a recommender. In addition a letter was 
sent to the officers commanding the Army and Air Force units in the 
borough offering the fullest co-operation of the Committee in making 
the resources of the ‘system available to the men and women on the 
simplest and easiest terms. Since that date we have always had some 
fifty members of the Forces as readers, although individuals have changed 
a good many times. 

The units took up the offer of co-operation much more slowly, but 
arrangements were completed eight months ago with the R.A.F. and 
have just been completed with the Army for the provision of a collection 
of books at their respective headquarters. The R.A.F. have a collection 
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of 400 fiction in the proportion 50 per cent. adventure and detective 
stories, 20 per cent. romance, 30 per cent. better-class modern novels, 
eg., Maugham, Huxley, Aldington, Morgan, etc. The Officers’ Mess 
has a much smaller collection, and provision for the Army will be similar 
in character. 

The Library Committee were prepared for losses by the admission of 
members of the Forces on terms outlined above, and odd losses have 
occurred, but not to any extent. In the case of loan collections completely 
out of control of the staff it was thought desirable to have a guarantee 
indemnifying the library against losses. This guarantee has had an 
excellent effect on the organization for lending at the unit’s headquarters, 
and only six books out .of 400 have been lost in eight months. More 
difficult is the provision of a loan collection of popular non-fiction, 
particularly by a small library. All the fiction lent by this library is 
heavily duplicated in the stock and so is not missed; little non-fiction is 
duplicated, certainly not sufficient to provide a loan collection, and if 
non-fiction is purchased for the purpose, e.g., Odyssey Library, Red 
Riband Library, Life and Letters Series, etc., on return to the library 
there is unnecessary duplication of stock. Our policy has been to 
provide a loan collection of newly bound fiction; any man or woman 
desiring more than that can use the Public Library. 

In addition to the above the library is the collecting and disposal 
centre for books and periodicals given to the Forces under the Services 
Library and Book Fund scheme. Owing to the difficulty of getting the 
P.O: to move the books collected to the Central depot some 3,000 books 
and‘ thousands of periodicals have been distributed locally. 

Visits from padres for the purpose of the above distribution scheme 
brought to the notice of the Library Committee the plight of men on 
isolated A.A. gun and searchlight sites, possibly miles away from any 
entertainment and recreational centre. Arrangements have been made 
to supply suitable withdrawn volumes stamped “‘ Discard H.M. Forces ” 
to these units, on the understanding that none of the volumes is allowed 
to seep back into the town. As the standard of cleanliness set for our 
books is high the books have a considerable life before them, and have 
been highly appreciated. 

Such is the routine provision of books made by this library for the 
troops in the district. Nothing more is claimed for it, but writers in the 
Assistant, eager for a comprehensive scheme of library provision for 
H.M. Forces by the Public Libraries, should remember that when the 
provisions of the Schedule of Reserved Occupations are fully realized it 
will, I think, be necessary for the forces to undertake the organization 
of book provision for the civilian population. 
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Current Books: Poetry 


T.S. Exior. The Dry salvages. Faber. 1s. 


IBRARIANS will have seen this poem in the New English weekly, 

It is the third movement in Mr. Eliot’s poetic symphony which 

began with East Coker and Burnt Norton, and a continuation 

in his pontifical-pedestrian vein. There is an affinity between Mr. 

Eliot’s asceticism and the sea’s relentless austerity, and this poem, a 

sermon on purposeful action in time with the text of the sea’s timelessness, 

evokes the cadences of river, waterfall, ground-swell, tide, and wave while 

moving by its deliberate abnegation. It is as important as anything that 
T. S. Eliot has given us. 


G. F. HENDRY and HENRY TReEECE (Editor). The White horseman. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


This is the second anthology of a literary movement called “* The 
New Apocalypse.” Its members represent the positive aspect of Sur- 
realism, and practise an eclecticism which enables them to make claims 
that tend to obscure the quality of their work. The verse contained here, 
especially that of G. F. Hendry, Nicholas Moore, and Vernon Watkins, 
is very much more promising than the prose, which is marred in criticism 
by too much qualification and in narrative by a self-consciousness which 
introduces a strident or falsetto note. The anthology has little coherence, 
apart from its contributor’s mutual loyalty, but individually its poets 
prove an intelligent felicity which belies the libellous claims made for 
them by their, manifestor and apologist, G. S. Fraser. 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MiILLAy. Make bright the arrows. Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 6s. 


Miss Millay is passionately pro-ally, and her metrical sermons to 
isolationists are written with a sense of urgency and intent to “ arouse 
and beware.” Her satire is keen, her writing incisive: let us hope that 
her book has been read as widely as it deserves. 


W. R. RopGcers. Awake ? and other poems. Secker & Warburg. 5s. 


To overestimate this book is perhaps too easy. But even after a 
second reading one must conclude that here we have an authentic poet. 
Mr. Rodgers is a modern who deals with traditional subjects: he has 
completely assimilated the idiom of to-day, his imagery is dazzling, his 
technique sure. A book for everyone to read, and for librarians to buy. 
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L. A. G. StronG and C. Day Lewis. A New anthology of modern 
verse, 1920-40. Methuen. 6s. ; 
Here is a supplement to Sir Algernon Methuen’s well-known 
anthology, bringing the selection up to our own time. No poet of 
importance is missed, and though many are represented by only one 
poem, this is because the choice is so wide. A book that deserves 
equal success to its predecessor. 


W. E. Wiciiams (Editor). Tennyson. Penguin Books. 6d. 


A selection of Tennyson’s work, the first of a new series of “ Penguin 
poets.” The choice is excellent, and there is enough here of both familiar 
and unfamiliar to give the general reader some idea of the poet’s calibre. 


wea” 


Students’ Problems 


A. J. Walford 
TT relationship between student, tutor, and examiner is one 


which might be discussed more often. than it is. The student 

who puts himself in the examiner’s place is rare: there seems an 
idea prevalent that the average examiner is an ogre who delights in 
failing aspirants, an inhuman fellow in whose veins flow not blood but 
a species of red ink, eager to spill itself, and one who wants least of all 
to spare the student the apprehension of the sinner for the day of judg- 
ment. Dr. Johnson’s villain, it will be remembered, was first knocked 
down and then pitied. But the candidate must not think that the average 
Library Association examiner feels in this fashion about him. Those 
who take the trouble to read the current examination reports in the 
Record will find, on the contrary, valuable hints for future success. 
Aspirants should not forget that examinations are not so much ordeals 
for which one crams, during which one writes furiously and scarcely 
legibly, and after which one tries to forget; rather should they be regarded 
as mental stocktakings, to be treated with reason, and given adequate 
preparation. Examiners and tutors alike must have little patience with 
the student who tries to hurry through a course in six months, or negotiate 
both parts of the Intermediate in less than a year. Sometimes the 
venture succeeds, but is not the actual gain largely superficial ?—a smatter- 
ing of subjects is acquired, and the dilettante is born. The diploma 
gained, there may come a tendency to imagine one’s professional school- 
days over: there is little more to be learnt. Sometimes there is a pre- 
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mature urge to appear in print, reviving some old, forgotten theme; 
sometimes there is an urge to prepare a thesis, and it must be genuinely 
regretted that many Library Association theses, at least, are largely a 
matter of scissors and paste. 

It is not as if the examinations themselves were unduly exacting, 
although examiners do, I think, appreciate the difficulties created by 
war-time conditioris, and make allowance for them. The standard of 
pass is not very high, that of the Final being, roughly, rather below that 
of external Intermediate Arts or Science. The average literacy of 
candidates is not very admirable, according to reports, and it must be 
fairly admitted that the examiners themselves rarely indulge a natural 
propensity for setting awkward questions. When they do, there is a 
storm of protest; the student is fairly common who is affronted when 
asked to draw from his own experience, to stray beyond the lending 
library he knows so well, or reach out beyond the narrow ambit of his 
three or four recommended text-books. Why this unlovely love of a 
minimum of effort, to be expended in a minimum of time ? 

The student’s answer to this is usually ready and simple enough. 
What urges him to take examinations and qualify quickly is very largely 
an economic need, promotion being contingent upon success. But is 
a short-term policy so essential ? I cannot ‘but believe that the assistant 
who rises high in the profession does so almost in spite of examination 


successes, does so because he or she is an enthusiast first and. foremost, 


and, being an enthusiast, will take qualifications in his or her stride— 
and not the bare minimum of qualifications, either. 

** It is very riice,” writes one correspondent who has just obtained her 
diploma, “to have acquired a ‘ qualification,’ though what the use is 
of it I cannot imagine. One of the juniors who has just failed a third 
time her Elementary does my job much better than I do. . . . Isn’t it 
silly, though ? One sweats away in order to acquire a senior position, 
but once having got that position, the knowledge ceases to be of much 
use, the organization of libraries being such that most seniors are 
necessarily précluded from using it.” 

I really feel sorry for a diplomate who feels so gloomy about the 
profession. The fact emerges that a percentage of students do expect, 
once examinations are passed, to have all else multiplied unto them. 
Is not a certain amount of drudgery good for the soul, and is not a career 
a life task? And this sighing for a degree merely infuriates—as if super- 
ficial qualifications of this type were any ultimate criterion. Is not the 
matriculant merely one who has just emerged from the womb of ignorance 
and the possession of a degree merely an indication that a certain degree 


of proficiency has been reached (rather low in the case of a pass degree | 
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and in connexion with certain universities)? To profess a fondness for 
two or three letters after one’s name is, perhaps, not unnatural, but let 
it not give a fatal sénse of accomplishment. 

The students’ problem may, in last analysis, be unsolvable, but that 
is no reason at all why certain ideals should not be worked for. My 
advice is: be enthusiastic and specialize. A degree need not be regarded 
as a hall-mark in this respect, only energy, initiative, and a constant sense 
of one’s ignorance. Our profession will need specialists more than ever 
after the War, and your short-term student, your student flying false 
colours, are not the type to breed specialists. 

The educational system itself, no doubt, needs adjustment. Instead 
of the students for the Elementary grinding away at authors and titles 
and facts about the life and works of so-and-so, we might agitate for a 
syllabus emphasizing basic book-selection, more knowledge of the insides 
of classics, foreign as well as English. In the Intermediate Examinations, 
candidates might be allowed the use of Joint Codes: for practical work 
(since the test is not of memory so much as of application) ; in the practical 
Classification, something more than annotated entries should be provided 
—prospectuses, short of the books themselves. The Language Tests 
might well be more searching and require a certain fluency in speaking 
the language. (how often has this need been felt, especially in dealing 
with refugees knowing not a word of English). In the Final Literary 
History three or four well-chosen set books for the Special Period might 
ensure that candidates really get the opportunity to read originals far 
more than they do. Text-books should be put in their place, corre- 
spondence courses based on a standard minimum (there are good hopes 
of this being done), and the right emphasis given to oral tuition. Inciden- 
tally, the whole teaching system might be tightened up by having a sort 
of normal school for lecturers and tutors, since all educational pulses 
need quickening at one time or another. Post-diploma courses might 
be revived, and, for the benefit of those who are thesis-minded, the 
Library Association might publish an occasional list of needed theses, 
so that specialized branches might be systematically covered. 

- Too sweeping ?—perhaps so, but the writer hopes at least to have 
provoked some correspondence. , i 
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Correspondence 


PuBLic LIBRARY, 
MITCHAM, 
11th October, 1941. 
Tue Eprror, 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

Sr,— 

With reference to Miss Ruth Sproston’s controversial article in the 
October ASSISTANT, isn’t the reason why librarians are inclined to con- 
demn school stories mainly because they are so prolific? Miss Sproston 
suggests that if children are allowed to read what they like, they might 
indulge in “‘ a diet of undiluted Angela Brazil,” but isn’t it a well-known 
fact that children soon pass through this phase, and having become 
omnivorous readers, they then turn their attention to more advanced 
literature? It is only natural that they should want to read about what 
is, after all, the dominant factor in their life, especially at the time when 
they are passing from the elementary to the secondary school. 

I quite agree with Miss Lily Price in her article in the May AssIsTANT 
that this type of reading in youth does not impair mature reading tastes. 
Miss Sproston amazingly asserts that “ the majority of librarians have not 
got mature reading tastes. Mostly they just like a good thriller.” Per- 
haps the ones she has in mind read nothing when they were children, but 
it would be interesting to know what authority she has for this statement. 

If we are to keep children from the “ comic” papers and lead them 
to the best children’s literature, we must provide easy, recreational, 
healthy reading of the Brazil, Westerman, Crompton, and Johns type, as 
well as the more literary authors. When the children are firmly estab- 
lished readers, the librarian can often give them subtle guidance, but she 
will not win their confidence if she condemns the books which most appeal 
to them. 

It is, indged, a pity that The Junior bookshelf has had to dis- 
continue. 

With reference to Miss Sproston’s remarks on The Library review, 
our most literary library periodical, the lists of ‘“‘ Books for adolescent 
readers ” do give annotations and are invaluable in forming a section 
for the older children. The other lists of selected fiction and classified 
non-fiction are not intended to supersede reviews, but are a guide for small 
and medium-sized libraries whose fund will allow only a selection of the 
best books published. 

Yours faithfully, 
MurRIEL M. GREEN. 
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